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THE BERLIN REVOLT 


Exclusive Statement by Ernst Reuter 


The following is the full 
text of the cable sent to 
The New Leader by Mayor 


Reuter of Berlin: 


BERLIN 
HEN THE popular uprising 
broke out in East Germany, 
I was unfortunately stuck in Vienna, 
a thousand miles away. This has not, 
of course, hindered the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine from shouting day 
after day that it was I who had 
staged and directed the whole show. 
The news of the first riots and 
demonstrations electrified the Con- 
ference of European Mayors | was 
attending. I flew the next morning 
to Munich, where all were nervous 
and tense. | was held up there for 
seven frustrating hours; the plane 
that was supposed to be placed at 
my disposal never showed up. 
When I arrived in Berlin, I went 
down to the frontier area of Pots- 
damerplatz. Across the line which 
separates East Berlin from West Ber- 
lin, there was a wasteland, a dead. 
empty city which reminded me of 
the earliest postwar scenes. At such a 
sight, one’s heart could stand still. 
The next hours brought the awful 
news of executions on the spot by 
the Soviet Army in East Berlin and 
throughout East Germany. There was 
martial law everywhere. Do the men 
of the Kremlin think they can long 
rule by means of the bayonet and the 
tank? Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make blind. And blind are 
both the East German Communist 
puppets, if they do not see that the 
fury of the German people has de- 
stroyed their usefulness as satellite 
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rulers, and the men in the Kremlin, 
if they do not recognize that it will 
now be increasingly difficult to hold 
onto power in Germany. Where are 
the skeptics now? 

How often and how long have 
those of us who know something 
about Berlin—and about Bolshevism 

argued with so-called “informed 
observers” and “authoritative an- 
alysts” who were always reporting 
on the passivity of the people, about 
the “real roots” the Communists 
were establishing, about their mount- 
ing strength, etc. These “informed 
observers” and “authoritative anal- 
ysts” have been dramatically refuted. 
The real feelings of the people in 
the East have exploded in most ele- 
mental fashion. Who is there today 
who can doubt their courage or their 
devotion to the ideal of liberty? 

There are a few for whom the 
meaning of history, as well as the 
events before their noses, appears to 
be a closed book. These people think 


(and some of them have written) that 
a few “agents” here and there could 
bring millions of people out on the 
streets, or else that the riots were 
staged by the Communists themselves 
in some very complicated diplomatic 
maneuver, or even that the whole 
affair was merely a protest aiming 
at a rise in wages. 

I doubt whether any of this really 
needs refutation for readers of THE 
New Leaver. Only recently in New 
York, we discussed with a group of 
friends of THe New Leaper the 
dynamic revolutionary potential of 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. 
It was there. we agreed. that the 
struggle for freedom would find her 
best sons. 

In a way, I cannot suppress my 
pride that it should have been Ber- 
liners who held up the first revolu- 
tionary banner that has been raised 
inside the Soviet Empire. For eight 
years, they and their brothers in the 
East Zone have been exploited, ter- 
rorized and repressed. In one blow. 
they have destroyed an illusion (in 
both the East and the West) that a 
German Communist satellite could 
have any future. 

The very fact that this great up 
rising could and did take place 
proves to the world that the totali- 
tarian machine is not infallible ot 
omnipotent, that it has its weaknes: 
and that if the free world only had 
the political imagination to match 
the human courage which the e& 
slaved world is ready to show, then 
the days of the Iron Curtain in Cem 
tral Europe would be numbered. 

For the moment, the Soviets have 
stifled the revolutionary situation 
which, for three violent days, threat 
ened to get ovt of hand. They have 
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made a desert and have called it 
peace. The quiet of the graveyard 
has fallen over the eastern parts of 
this city and this land. But the 
Kremlin has received a_ profound 
shock. Tanks can disperse a mass of 
strikers, but with tanks alone a gov- 
ernment cannot be run. 

The German Communists have 
proved themselves to be nothing but 
a cowering handful of puppets; the 
Russians can no longer have any 
doubt of their incompetence and use- 
lessness. Their empire, like the Ro- 
man Empire before them, is begin- 
ning to crumble at its outer edges; 
will the West finally be shaken into 
an awareness of its historic oppor- 
tunities ? 

Let us hope this tragic but inspir- 
ing June week will force the free 
world out of its listlessness, its in- 
activity, its disunity. Our cause is 
stronger than we think. The general 
strike of the German working class in 
the East has given a new note of 
fery passion to the struggle for na- 
tional unity and liberation. A power- 
ful impulse has been given to our 
cry for the withdrawal of the Soviets 
from Germany and the restoration 
of our nation to independence and 
full freedom. 

When those heroic young workers 
from the factories and mines actually 
climbed barefisted onto the Soviet 
tanks clattering down our streets, who 
could suppress the hope that leaped 
to our hearts that a new era of demo- 
cratic defiance was beginning, a new 
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period of revolution for freedom? 

No, dear friends, totalitarianism 
has not wiped out human courage, 
nor human dignity, nor human ideal- 
ism. Your Thomas Jefferson once 
said that “the tree of liberty must 
be refreshed from time to time with 


the blood of patriots and tyrants.” 
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L—RED PROPAGANDA STAND GOES UP IN FLAMES: R.—REPUBLICAN FLAG RAISED AT BRANDENBURG GATE 


The blood of our friends and broth- 
ers, run down by armored tanks, shot 
by firing squads, beaten by police 
clubs, is shed upon the ground. May 
that awful sacrifice in the heart of 
Europe help the withered branches 
of the tree of human liberty to blos- 
som at last. 


Eye-Witness Account 
By Rainer Hildebrandt 


BERLIN 

NEW CHAPTER in the history of 
A resistance to terror began with 
the East Berlin uprising. 


words, “When the Germans make a 
revolution and want to occupy a 


Lenin’s 


railroad station, they first buy a 
platform ticket,” have been refuted 
by a popular uprising the extent and 
daring of which no one would have 
deemed possible. Since it began, | 
have been talking continuously with 
people whose eyes shone with the 
excitement of the day: the fire of 
hope, the tension of danger. hatred 
for the totalitarian system and faith 
Over and over. 
“Will the West 


come to our help? Is the West united 


in the bold deed. 
I heard them ask: 


under a leadership which knows how 
to support us?” 

RAINER HILDEBRANDT is the leader of 
the Fighters Against Inhumanity, a 
prominent Berlin resistance group. 


Berlin 
(other demonstrations took place in 
other cities of the Soviet Zone) were 
concentrated along the sector bord- 
ers, which for practically 
ceased to exist. There, signs reading 
“Beginning of the Democratic Sec- 
tor” were torn down by demonstra- 
tors and burnt, together with other 
Communist posters. There, during the 
revolt’s last hours, bullets whizzed 
past my ears and the crowds threw 
themselves on the ground as Soviet 
tanks fired their salvoes. There I saw 
how a few Germans threw an iron 
bar into the tracks of a tank (so that 
it could only move in circles), and 


The uprisings in East 


hours 


yet the tank gunner did not fire on 
the attackers (perhaps because he 
was a Russian and not a Soviet man- 
nikin). There I saw how an East 
German official car was overturned 
with its passengers and the people 
burst into a thunderclap of laughter. 
There, too, the car of the East Zone 
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BERLIN conn 


CDU Chairman, Otto Nuschke, was 
shoved into the Western sectors by 
hundreds of people while the 
“Deputy Prime Minister” gesticulated 
desperately through the window and 
then fell back, exhausted, into his 
seat. 

But more moving than all these 
episodes was the sight of the march- 
ing workers. Once the strike call had 
been passed around on June 16, they 
had begun their demonstration in the 
middle of the night. Many of them 
marched fifteen miles through the 
pouring rain; some walked barefoot 
because their shoes hurt them. 
Emaciated and hungry figures they 
were, and yet what iron will and 
stamina! 

It all started at noon on June 16 
with a protest of building workers 
in Stalin Allee (“the first socialist 
street”) against the 10-per-cent rise 
in the compulsory work quota. More 
and more people joined the building 
workers. Men streamed out of the 
shops, the factories and the univer- 
sities as the mounting demonstration 
made its way to the Government 
Building. There the demonstrators 
called for Communist chief Ulbricht 
and “Prime Minister” Grotewohl, 
who did not show themselves. Finally, 
two “ministers,” Selbmann (Mines) 
and Rau (Economics), appeared on 
the balcony. 

“Come down!” the crowd shouted. 
They came. A table was set up. 

“Colleagues—” began Rau. 

“We aren’t your colleagues, 
workers shouted back. 

Selbmann addressed the workers 
from the Stalin Allee, declaring that 
the rise in the work quota was un- 
justified and was repealed. 

“We aren’t only from the Stalin 
Allee, we come from all of Berlin. 
We are against the work quotas in 
Berlin and all of Germany.” 

“I understand you. I’m a worker 
like you.” 

“You seem to have forgotten 
that.” A worker, stripped to the waist, 
jumped up on the table. “What you’ve 
been telling us here doesn’t interest 
us in the least. We want to be free. 


” 


the 


We demand free and secret elec- 
tions!” 

For more than twenty minutes, 
Selbmann was unable to pacify the 
crowd. A Free German Youth girl 
mounted the table. At first, she was 
booed; the people thought she was a 
Communist. Then she took off her 
blue uniform shirt and demanded the 
release of the victims of the terror. 
A man who joined in her demand 
said, “If we disappear tomorrow, 
you know that we are with those for 
whose release we have called.” 

During the next few hours, groups 
chanted, “Bosses disappear!” “Down 
with Ulbricht!” and other slogans hit- 
ting the speed-up and the terror. 
During the entire demonstration, the 
People’s Police showed the utmost 
restraint; as one delegation passed, 
they lowered their rifles in a body. 

Nevertheless, that evening, the high- 
er-ups in West Berlin were still com- 
pletely nonplussed. Mayor Reuter, 
Jakob Kaiser, the Federal Minister 
for All-German Affairs, and other 
leading officials were out of the city. 
The remaining officials—German and 
Allied—were speechless. No news- 
paper and no radio station was cap- 
able of giving guidance to the people. 
Only a few papers even mentioned 
that the demonstrators had issued a 
call for a general strike. 

Without a single signal having 
been given by the Western side, the 
East Berlin workers assembled in the 
streets in the morning hours of the 
next day, June 17. Some 10,000 
workers quit the Hennigsdorf steel 
works in a body. Many demonstra- 
tors made their way toward the cen- 
ter of the city. Their threatening 
approach was reported by People’s 
Police radio cars whose messages 
were monitored in West Berlin. One 
radio car sent out SOS calls for two 
hours because it had been surround- 
ed by the populace. 

On their way, the demonstrators 
stormed into the stores and tore 
down pictures of Pieck, Grotewohl 
and Ulbricht. Again and again, slo- 
gans of revolt rose from the masses: 
“We don’t need a norm, we're in 





form!” “Down with the Ulbricht re. 
gime!” The armored cars of the 
People’s Police, manned by ui. 
formed 18-year-olds, at times had to 
pass through a hailstorm of stones, A 
great moment came when two youth. 
ful demonstrators hoisted down the 
Red flag from the Brandenburg Gate, 
When the same youths raised the flag 
of the Weimar Republic, the crowd 
broke into the old Socialist anthem, 
“Brothers, Join Hands.” 

At noon, a few propaganda news. 
stands were set afire. Windows were 
smashed and the sounds of shots mul: 
tiplied. About 70 members of the 
People’s Police fled into the Western 
sectors. 

If the Soviet armored columns 
had not appeared at this juncture, 
the Government buildings would 
have been stormed and occupied by 
the crowds. The People’s Police at- 
tacked the crowds with nightsticks 
because Soviet troops with machine- 
guns stood right behind them. Many 
People’s Policemen only pretended to 
hit the crowd, trying hard not to in- 
jure the demonstrators. 

For a long time, many anti-Com- 
munist politicians have maintained 
that a popular uprising in a total 
tarian state was impossible. East Ber- 
lin has destroyed this myth. A 
population entirely surrounded and 
infiltrated by the power apparatus 
of the party, the People’s Police and 
the secret police has suddenly, by 4 
single effort of will, burst all these 
chains and chased its enemies into 
their lairs. 

The most widely heard and effee- 
tive demand of the strikers was: 
“Free elections for all Germany!” 
The heroes of the uprising, and with 
them the many dead or wounded, can 
rightfully ask that what their cour- 
age has won should not be lost agai" 
by a Western policy which does nol 
incorporate their demands. 
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Spontaneous outbreaks imperil Red regime 


Czechoslovakia: 


The Workers Strike 


By Josef Martinek 


1, the workers of Pilsen, a key 
industrial city close to the U.S. Zone 
of Germany, demonstrated for three 


ee « in the afternoon of June 


days against the Czech Communist 
regime. The demonstration was not 
acompanied by banners and politi- 
cal slogans. It was strictly an expres- 
sion of anger and protest against the 
recent currency devaluation, which 
has cut the value of the crown fifty 
times and consequently wiped out the 
avings of the workers and their 
families. These savings, ironically, 
had been encouraged under the Com- 
munists’ own five-year plan. 

The workers of Pilsen invaded the 
town hall. They down the 
Soviet flag and hoisted the American. 
They destroyed pictures of Stalin and 
replaced them with those of the late 
President Eduard Benes. Most re- 
markable of all, they acted without 
leadership, wholly spontaneously. 


tore 


The Pilsen outbreak is significant 
for many reasons. 

Until this year, it could not be 
said with confidence that the majority 
of the people were against the Com- 
munist regime—at any rate, not ac- 
tively. But the occurrences at Pilsen. 
Brno, and probably other cities from 
which news has not yet trickled out. 
indicate that most of the workers are 
‘ow prepared to express their op- 


JoseF MARTINEK was an editor of the 
Prague Socialist daily Pravo Lidu 
rom 1934 to 1939. In 1919, he was 
a delegate to the Czechoslovak Le- 
gion fighting Bolshevism in Siberia. 
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position to the Soviet puppets in 
Prague. 

A second profound development is 
that the widespread growth of re- 
sistance to Communism is now be- 
ing accompanied by some organiza- 
tion. Although the Pilsen affair was 
not organized, since its occurrence 
workers are going underground and 
beginning to act in groups. Perhaps 
most encouraging of all, these include 
former Communists who have be- 
come disillusioned. In Pilsen, as a 
matter of fact, even the local police 
collaborated with the demonstrators 
by supplying them with small arms. 
(These police were later transferred 
to other parts of the country.) In 
short, in Czechoslovakia there is 
taking place the formation of an un- 
derground resistance movement sim- 
ilar to those the Czechs organized 
during World War I against the 
Hapsburgs and again during World 
War II against Hitler. It is not acci- 
dental that this resistance was given 
its first shot in the arm at Pilsen, 
for that city has long been a bastion 
of democracy. 

The Communist secret police have 
made numerous arrests in Pilsen. 
They have torn workers away from 
their families and sent them to con- 
centration camps, and evicted the 
families from their homes. But, no 
matter how many arrests are made, 
there will not be enough police in 
Czechoslovakia to put the entire 
Czech people in jail. For the simple 
fact is that the nation itself is up in 
arms, and the 


Communist regime 
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knows it, has admitted it and is al- 
most powerless before it. 

On June 7, Communist Vice Pre- 
mier Zdenek Nejedly admitted that 
his government’s drastic currency 
program “met with open resistance 
from among the ranks of the workers 
during the first few days.” The 
Prague press noted that thousands of 
faithful Communists throughout the 
nation were dissatisfied, as were mil- 
lions of others who oppose the pres- 
ent regime. 

When a government that claims to 
represent the working class admits 
that the working class has lost faith 
in it, and when the Communist press 
further admits that even the Com- 
munist rank-and-file is infected with 
the spirit of resistance, then the sit- 
uation must be serious indeed. 

The big fact that has escaped 
Western attention is that, for two 
years, there has been in effect in 
Czechoslovakia a national sit-down- 
at-home strike. It is this which pro- 
vided the basis for the open, collec- 
tive demonstration at Pilsen, and 
which may give rise to more Pilsens. 

The Communists have encountered 
in Czechoslovakia conditions unpar- 
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alleled elsewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain. Czechoslovakia is the most 
advanced country under Soviet dom- 
ination. Most of the coal mines, steel 
plants and textile factories of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire were lo- 
cated in what is now Czech territory. 
While in the other satellites newly- 
built factories are manned chiefly by 
workers who have only recently 
ceased being peasants, in Czechoslo- 
vakia the workers have been a 
highly skilled labor force for gen- 
erations, and are saturated with the 
traditions of the trade-union, coop- 
erative and Social Democratic move- 
ments. 




























The main political organization of 
the Czech workers, the Social Demo- 
cratic party, is the oldest Czech party. 
Founded seventy-five years ago, it 
has always advocated not only social 
and economic reform but political de- 
mocracy. It took the leadership, in 
cooperation with the Grand Old Man 
of Czechoslovakia, Thomas  G. 
Masaryk, who became the Republic’s 
first President, in the struggle for 
equal suffrage and the secret ballot 
under the Empire. From the founding 
of the Republic until the Communist 
coup, the Social Democrats were rep- 
resented in nearly every cabinet, and 
sparked most of the progressive legis- 
lation that was the pride of Czech 
democracy. 

It has been impossible for the 
Communists to eradicate such tradi- 
tions. Their difficulties were multi- 
plied when the workers found their 
social gains—including even the 
eight-hour law—being wiped out by 
the Soviet speed-up system of pro- 
duction, which has attempted to 
transform men into robots, and also 
saw their standard of living—form- 
erly among the highest in Europe— 
drop steadily. 

Political opposition along the old 
parliamentary lines is impossible un- 
der the one-party system that the 
Reds have imposed upon Czechoslo- 
vakia. Strikes, for example, have been 
forbidden, as in all Moscow-ruled 
countries. But Czech workers have 
discovered an ingenious way of cir- 


cumventing that Red _ prohibition. 

Since the workers are not per- 
mitted to protest by pouring out of 
the factories en masse, they simply 
refuse to enter them. Instead of 
turning up for work, they stay at 
home in droves. This deliberate ab- 
senteeism has increased at such a 
rate that it is today the Communists’ 
No. 1 concern. According to fre- 
quent statements made by Communist 
President Antonin Zapotocky and 
other officials, the rate of absentee- 
ism amounts to 19 per cent. In the 
mines and steel plants, it runs as high 
as 30 and 40 per cent. In round num- 
bers, this means that about 500,000 
out of Czechoslovakia’s 3,500,000 
industrial workers are involved at 
almost any specific time. Over the 
two-year period during which the sit- 
down-at-home strike has been in 
progress, practically all but Red hard- 
core workers have participated in 
what is one of the most extraordin- 
ary manifestations of protest ever 
made by a modern people. 

Against this sort of resistance, the 
Red regime is powerless. The huge 
mass of Czechs cannot be jailed— 
that would close down the factories 
at a time when the Moscow bosses 
are calling ever more impatiently for 
fulfilment of production “quotas.” 
The Government may punish a few 
individuals selected as examples, it 
may terrorize others, and it may 
ostracize still others. (In the Ostrava 
mines, the “incorrigible bulachis”— 
a new word for absentee—are made 
to wear red stripes on their head- 
lamps for shame.) Former Commu- 
nist trade-union leaders like Minister 
of the Interior Vaclav Nosek may go 
from town to town denouncing “bul- 
achina”—absenteeism—and extolling 
the virtues of “socialist competition” 
and Stakhanovism. But “bulachina” 
goes on despite all attempts to com- 
bat it. The Government, face-to-face 
with a latter-day version of the good 
soldier Schweik—a past master of 
passive resistance who grins con- 
temptuously at sermonizers—is help- 
less. 

How deeply this unique strike has 


cut into Communist production may 
be judged by the laments that fre 
quently come from Communist lips. 
In the Moravska Ostrava region, it 
was recently reported in the Red By Ge 
press after a mining conference. coal J 

production was down 1,500,000 tons = 
in the last nine months of 1951, in bia 
Kladno—once a Communist hotbed ila shat 
—500,000 tons. and in Pilsen 200, j Amy ™ 
000 vhich w 
ridden I 
Colombi 
at Pinil 
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Under a dictatorship. where all 
strikes are forbidden. a strike moti- 
vated by purely economic reasons be- 


comes political. The Communists § “et © 
themselves admit this where the sit- promise: 
down-at-home strikes are concerned, if blooe 
charging that the troubles in Pilsen an atten 
and Ostrava stem from Social Demo- into a fi 
cratic tendencies. For | 
In a situation such as that now Colomb 
obtaining in Czechoslovakia. any order, / 
spark could turn the passive resist- civil wi 
ers into aggressive ones. Was the wenn 
drastic currency devaluation such a tutions 
spark? It was instantly followed. as functior 
we know, by the events at Pilsen. An Conserv 
isolated revolt of that sort can be Governr 
broken, but a rising of the entire but the 
people would be a different matter. and ene 
Was COF 


Unrest is growing throughout the 
Iron Curtain countries. Hard on the In 1 


heels of the Pilsen outbreaks came feated j 
those in East Berlin and other East reins of 
German centers. Who knows what is eals ir 
happening in Hungary, Rumania, ion. ¢ 
Bulgaria and the other satellite coun- fighting 
tries? Since the increasing restiveness of Pea 
of the Central and East European Ministe 
peoples is weakening Moscow’s hand ther 2 
on many fronts of the lukewarm wat, South 
the question is how to encourage the country 
resistance movement in Czechoslo- power” 
vakia (and possibly other places) } In I 
and thus strengthen the democratic divided 
front. It seems to me that the least were ¢ 
we can do is voice repeatedly such stepped 
demands as the one for free elections transfer 
in all Iron Curtain countries in ac came t 
cordance with the Potsdam Agree Which 
ment. President Eisenhower recently breakd 
raised this very matter. In Czecho ff d fi 
slovakia, at least, which is entirely 
Western in the spirit of freedom CERMA 
that animates it, the demand for free the Lit 
elections would fall on fertile ground. now in 
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How General Rojas Pinilla overthrew the oppressive dictatorship of Laureano Gomez 


By German Zea 


HE SEIZURE of power in Colom- 

bia by Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pin- 
ila shattered a 100-year tradition of 
Amy non-intervention in civil affairs 
which was perhaps unique in junta- 
ridden Latin America. Nevertheless, 
Colombian democrats are rejoicing 
it Pinilla’s coup. For the forcible 
ouster of President Laureano Gomez 
promises to put an end to four years 
if bloody civil strife and frustrate 
am attempt to transform Colombia 
into a full-fledged fascist state. 

For half a century up to 1949, 
(Colombia was a model of democratic 
oder. After the end of a three-year 
civil war in the last years of the 
aineteenth century, democratic insti- 
tutions flourished, with a smoothly 
functioning two-party system. The 
Conservative party controlled the 
Government continuously up to 1930, 
but the Liberals constituted a loyal 
and energetic opposition, and there 
was complete freedom of the press. 

In 1930, the Conservatives, de- 
fated in a fair election, turned the 
eins of government over to the Lib- 
tals in a completely orderly fash- 
ion. Colombia joined the nations 
fighting the Axis within a few months 
of Pearl Harbor, and its Foreign 
Minister could rightly state in 1942, 
ater a highly successful tour of 
South American nations, that his 
country was “recognized as a moral 
power” on the Continent. 

In 1946, the Liberals, their strength 
livided between two rival candidates. 
were defeated in an election and 
stepped down 
transfer of power. Two years later 
‘ame the first in a chain of events 
which was to produce the complete 
weakdown of Colombian democracy 
iid finally necessitate the Rojas 


in another orderly 


GERMAN ZEA is one of the leaders of 
the Liberal party of Colombia. He is 
‘ow in exile in the United States. 
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Pinilla coup: On April 9, 1948, 
after the assassination of the popu- 
lar Liberal Jorge Gaitan, 
bloody riots erupted in the streets of 
Bogota. By the time peace had been 
restored, 1,500 were dead, many 
buildings lay in ruins, and the Ninth 
Pan-American Conference, then in 


leader 


servatives in protecting him against 
possible violence. After the riots, 
orderly government continued with 
the backing of both major parties, 
and all democratic liberties remained 
in force. 

However, the unfortunate out- 
break in Bogota had furnished the 


ARMY STRIKES 


FoR FREEDOM 


In COLOMBIA 


session in the Colombian capital, had 
been forced to disband. 

It has been widely alleged that the 
Bogota uprising was Communist- 
inspired and that it signalized the 
death of democracy in Colombia. In 
reality, all the evidence indicates that 
it was a spontaneous outburst of 
popular feeling and that the mobs 
which surged through the streets loot- 
ing and burning were in no way un- 
der Communist influence. Moreover. 
the riots occasioned a moving demon- 
stration of how deeply rooted 
democratic sentiments in Colombia 
actually were. When the pro-Liberal 
mob stormed the Presidential Palace 
to depose the Conservative President, 
Mariano Ospina Pérez, the Liberal 
party leaders joined with the Con- 


Conservatives with a pretext for per- 
petuating their rule by undemocratic 
means. As the next Presidential elec- 
tions approached, acts of violence 
against Liberal supporters multiplied, 
while President Ospina Pérez turned 
a blind eye. Finally, the Liberal min- 
isters in the Government resigned in 
protest and the House of Represen- 
tatives demanded an_ investigation. 
Ospina Pérez replied on November 9, 
1949 by sending troops to dissolve 
both the House and the Senate. 

It was this date—November 9, 
1949—that marked the death-knell of 
half a century of Colombian democ- 
racy. Martial law was imposed, a 
tight censorship clamped on the 
press, and the courts packed with 
new Conservative appointees. In the 
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four years that followed, terror and 
death spread over the cities and 
villages of Colombia. The elections 
resulted in victory for the Conser- 
vative candidate, Laureano Gomez, 
who proceeded to establish a ruth- 
less dictatorship and abolish the most 
elementary human rights. Liberal 
supporters, forced to flee their homes, 
formed guerrilla bands in the hills, 
thus unleashing a savage civil war. 
Last September 6, two leading 
Bogota newspapers, El Tiempo and 
El Espectador, were set afire at the 
instigation of the regime, as were the 
homes of two Liberal party leaders 
who had taken refuge in a foreign 
embassy to escape assassination. 
Laureano Gomez, an ardent ad- 
mirer of Generalissimo Franco of 
Spain, was now ready for the final 
stroke: the convening of a rigged 
constituent assembly to formalize 
Colombia’s transformation into a fas- 
cist-type corporate state. Under the 
circumstances, an outburst of popular 
wrath was inevitable. The recent 
coup might well have been a broad 
popular uprising, supported by all 
classes, had not the Government’s 
repression been so complete as to 
make any sort of opposition im- 
possible. Hence, it fell to the Army. 
after a century of scrupulous ad- 
herence to the principle of civil 


supremacy in public affairs, to save 
Colombia from the dictator. 

The last military rebellion occurred 
in 1853, when an obscure Army of- 
ficer named Melo seized the Presi- 
dent, Gen. José Maria Obando, and 
declared himself head of the state. 
However, both the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties rallied to the sup- 
port of Obando, an extremely popu- 
lar figure; they occupied the capital. 
deposed Melo and put him on trial. 
The nearest Colombia had come to 
an Army revolt since then was in 
1944, when a group of officers seized 
President Alfonso Lépez. However. 
the Army chiefs stood behind the 
Government, and, within a matter 
of hours, the coup had been sup- 
pressed. 

It was the Colombian Army’s 
deeply ingrained belief in the inviol- 
ability of constitutional principles 
that induced it to stand by for four 
years while the Ospina Pérez and 
Laureano Gomez regimes trampled 
on every democratic freedom and 
transformed peaceful Colombia into 
a land of horror. The Liberal govern- 
ment installed in 1930 had made 
every effort to create an army of 
which the nation could be proud. 
Groups of officers were sent to the 
United States and Europe for ad- 
vanced training. and the Colombian 





delegations to international military 
conferences made uniformly favor. 
able impressions. The Colombian 
contingent in Korea has been dis. 
tinguished for its heroism in the 
United Nations cause. 

Now the Army has taken power in 
Colombia, sending a sigh of relief 
through the entire country. The new 
chief of state, Gen. Rojas Pinilla, 
is an educated man, the product of 
both Colombian and European uwi- 
versities, and speaks English, French 
and German fluently. His first words 
—*T have come to put an end to vio- 
lence and to offer peace”—have been 
those of hope and of conciliation. 
Already, the Liberal party guerrillas. 
who for almost four years have been 
carrying on an unequal struggle 
against the regime, are emerging 
from their strongholds to surrender 
their arms to the authorities. The 
press, throttled by the dictatorship, 
is rapidly regaining its voice; and the 
populace is surging through the 
streets shouting “Long live liberty!” 

If the leaders of the Army can 
put aside private interests and wield 
their newly-won power in full con- 
sciousness of the tremendous re 
sponsibility now resting upon them, 
Colombia may emerge once again 4 
a beacon light of liberty in Latin 
America. 





AT SEA 


British Leftists Scramble As Kremlin Changes Tack.—News- 


paper headline. 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


Daniel Webster's old Senate desk is slightly smaller than others 


in the Senate chamber.—News item. 








The British leftists, nearly left, 
Had best beware of lagging. 
It’s quite embarrassing to zig 


When Kremlin pals are zagging. 


They'd better watch the Commie course, 
Its waning and its waxing, 
And even bear to right at times— 


The Kremlin’s tacks are taxing. 


Was it by accident or choice 
That Daniel Webster, big of voice 


And big of brow and great of girth, 


A Senator of sterling worth, 
But still, just over five feet ten, 
No giant to his fellow men, 


Should loom up larger, seem still taller, 
Because his desk was sightly smaller? 


—Richard Armouw 
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By William H. Seed 


Further 
Notes 


on Ethiopia 





William H. Seed’s report on “My Four Years in Ethiopia” 
in our April 6 issue aroused so much interest that we 
asked him for another contribution. Mr. Seed, a British 
journalist and schoolteacher, is now living in Chicago. 





THIOPIA might aptly be termed 
P. Land of the Great Deception. 
Every resource of modern propa- 
ganda is mobilized by the Govern- 
ment to convince the outside world 
that the country is a “working de- 
mocracy” with a democratically-elect- 
ed parliament, a free press and a 
flourishing economy. In reality, none 
of this is true. 

The democratic elections trumpet- 
ed by the Government are simply 
non-existent. Public meetings can be 
held only under official auspices; even 
spontaneous demonstrations of sup- 
port for Government policies are for- 
bidden, since anything not directly 
controlled from above is felt to be 
potentially dangerous. The “free 
press” consists of a couple of wretch- 
ed mimeographed sheets which print 
rigidly censored news. And the streets 
of Ethiopian cities swarm with beg- 
gars—blind, lepers, victims of ele- 
Phantiasis and polio. (I once took a 
snapshot of a couple of lepers in 
Dessye and my film was promptly 
confiscated. ) 

The great exception to the general 
sene of squalor and misery is Addis 
Ababa, the capital, which is used by 
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Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie at his court. 


the Government as a showcase for 
foreign visitors. A leprosarium has 
been established nearby, so that no 
lepers are to be seen in the streets. 
Nor does one see the gangs of 
chained prisoners shuffling along un- 
der armed guard which are a com- 
mon sight in every other Ethiopian 
city I have ever visited. There are 
also a number of excellent hospitals 
in Addis Ababa, in several of which 
I have received first-rate care. Once 
outside the city, however, one is 
lucky to find a doctor (unless witch- 
doctors are included under that class- 
ification). The nearest hospital on 
the road north from Addis Ababa, 
with which I am particularly famil- 
iar, is at Dessye, 250 miles distant, 
and is no more than a group of 
wooden sheds. At Mai Chow, still 
farther north, there is a mission sta- 
tion operated by Rev. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Oglesby, of the Sudan Interior 
Mission; Mrs. Oglesby is a trained 
nurse whose services are available to 





everyone, but there is neither a doc- 


tor nor a hospital. 

Perhaps the flimsiest of all the 
officially-propagated myths is that of 
Ethiopia’s supposedly superior cul- 
ture. There is an ancient “Ethiopic” 
language which the Ethiopians refer 
to as Gees, but the people speak an 
estimated 30 to 50 different tongues, 
most of which are little more than 
dialects and have no script. The most 
widely used is Galla, which became a 
written language only recently when 
missionaries adapted the Roman al- 
phabet to its use. The official lan- 
guage is Amharic, which has a com- 
plicated about 265 
characters, many of them superflu- 


syllabary of 


ous. 

This ancient country, which lays 
claim to a culture paralleling that of 
Greece and Rome, in reality has 
practically no literature. Almost ev- 
erything which has come down from 
antiquity consists of 


chiefly of a 


translations, 


theological nature. 
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Ethiopia also has virtually no art, 
except for flat, unimaginative re- 
ligious paintings. Ancient architec- 
tural remains are to be found in the 
northern cities, but these are said 
by archaeologists to be the work of 
invaders; certainly the native popu- 
lation has built nothing for cen- 
turies but mud huts. All the more 
solidly constructed houses, and all 
public buildings which amount to 
anything more than wooden sheds, 
are either the product of foreign 
contractors or reminders of the 
Italian occupation. 

One curious feature of Ethiopian 
life is the nation’s anti-Negro racial 
prejudice—a fact of which those 
American Negroes foolhardy enough 
to look to Ethiopia for leadership 
and inspiration should be warned. 
In spite of their dark color, Ethio- 
pians do not regard themselves as 
Negroes. They are proud of their 
Semitic origin and of their Emper- 
or’s fabled descent from King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba, and 
they despise the Shankalla or Negro. 

Ethiopia’s main industry— indeed. 
almost its only one—is agriculture. 
and farmers still use an ox-drawn 
almost 
universal. At the same time, the na- 


wooden plow. Illiteracy is 


tives show a surprising faculty for 
picking up spoken languages: one 





Amhara boy whe was my personal 
servant spoke a tolerable English 
and got along quite well in Galla 
and Arabic, in addition to his na- 
tive Amharic. 

The ordinary Ethiopian often 
strikes one as stupid, but it is ac- 
tually the stupidity of isolation—the 
same quality which characterized 
British and American “country 
bumpkins” fifty years ago before the 
advent of the automobile and the 
radio. Any schoolmaster can tell you 
that the Ethiopian’s “stupidity” dis- 
appears as he progresses in his 
schooling. However, the country has 
a long way to go before it can take 
its place in the ranks of civilized na- 
tions. And a complicating factor is 
that the Ethiopians are a proud and 
sensitive people who until recently 
believed themselves to be the leading 
nation of the world. In the last cen- 
tury, the Emperor Theodore actually 
thought it an act of condescension 
to propose marriage to Queen Vic- 
hurt when his 
proposal was ignored that he pro- 


toria, and was so 


voked a war which ended in his 


defeat and suicide. Unfortunately, 
some leading Ethiopians cling to 
such quaint delusions of grandeur 
even to this day. 


Ethiopia’s Italian conquerors in- 


flicted terrible damage by liquidating 


AMERICAN SCHOOLTEACHER IN ADDIS ABABA: ‘STUPIDITY OF ISOLATION’ 










SINCLAIR OILWELL: THE FIRST ONE 


virtually all educated Ethiopians. At 
the same time, they may prove to 
have had a_ beneficial long-range 
effect by awakening the people to 
some of the cruel realities of the 
world in which they live. For Ethio 
pia’s backwardness is the result of 
the isolation in which its people have 
lived for so long. It is not pleasant 
for them to realize suddenly that 
they are not the mighty nation they 
had fancied themselves, but this 
realization can prove a blessing if 
they are prepared to face facts real 
istically. They will never accomplish 
anything by censoring newspapers, 
confiscating photographs and grind: 
ing out ludicrous propaganda about 
non-existent elections. 

Ethiopia, in spite of the fact that 
some of its Government officials fy 
around in airplanes, is still a cout 
try in which young tribesmen ema* 
culate their slain enemies and bring 
the trophies home to their admiring 
brides. When the Government aba 
dons its present hush-hush policy, 
permits freedom of expression and 
faces facts, it will find it has many 
friends throughout the world who 
are anxious to help Ethiopia lift 
itself from its ages-old poverty and 
backwardness. 
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NEURIN BEVAN’S articles and speeches, and his book 

In Place of Fear, have been chiefly criticized for 
their attacks on America and for their ambivalence to- 
ward Soviet Russia and Red China. Little has been said 
about their underlying philosophy or political doctrine. 

One might think it unfair to judge a practical politi- 
cian and self-educated ex-miner by his theory. But there 
is a definite system in Bevan’s theories, and his policies 
do follow from them. Although at times he seems to be 
merely rehashing old slogans, it was not long ago that 
sophisticated critics were laughing off the boring pom- 
posity of Stalin’s Problems of Leninism and the crudities 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. When we turn away from the 
wrong theories of influential people because we find them 
unoriginal or boring, we do so at our own risk. 

Bevan’s ideas affect the policies of the British Labor 
party; should he become the party’s leader, and perhaps 
Britain’s future Prime Minister, they might well influence 
world history. They are definitely worth exploring. 

According to Bevan, there are “in the main” three 
conflicting forces in society—private property, poverty 
and democracy: “They are forces in the strict sense of 
the term, for they are active and positive. Among them 
no rest is possible.” 

The words “strict sense,” “in the main,” “active” and 
“Positive” are obviously oracular. “Poverty” is defined 
as “general consciousness of unnecessary deprivation,” a 
definition which in turn depends on the meaning of 
“general,” “unnecessary” and “deprivation.” The word 
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Ideas make history, and even absurd ones count when 
they grip the minds of men who influence others. 
Peter Meyer begins here an analysis of the ideological 
roots of Bevanism; his conclusion will appear next 
week. Mr. Meyer wrote The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society, and is a frequent New Leaver contributor. 
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By Peter Meyer 


The Illusions of 


Aneurin Bevan 


A close look at his social and political doctrines 


“consciousness,” furthermore, makes “poverty” a sub- 
jective phenomenon. Does Bevan mean that poverty does 
not exist where the poor “generally” accept their “de- 
privation” as “necessary”? The question is not academic; 
as we shall see, he thinks that Soviet workers do generally 
accept their deprivation as necessary. (He never speaks of 
“poverty” in the Soviet Union.) 

“Private property” is not defined, but Bevan does say 
that the discontent of “poverty” must be “aimed at some- 
thing.” “Naturally,” he says, it “is aimed at those who, 
by possession of wealth, have a dominating influence on 
the policy of the nation.” What he means now becomes 
clear. The first two of Bevan’s three forces are what 
Marx called Labor and Capital, the working and the 
capitalist classes. Up to this point, therefore, the only 
contribution of Bevan’s analysis is a vulgarization of 
Marxian categories. 

Bevan’s modification of Marx starts with the addition 
of democracy as the third basic force of social develop- 
ment. In classic Marxian analysis, the state—including 
the democratic state—was simply an instrument of the 
ruling class, not an independent social power. The “re- 
formist” branch of Marxism believed that Socialists 
could take over this instrument by democratic means. The 
“revolutionary” branch said “bourgeois democracy” had 
to be destroyed and a new, “proletarian” state formed as 
an instrument of working-class power. 

Bevan seemingly introduces an innovation. He con- 
siders “democracy” an independent force, a “new power 
in the possession of ordinary men and women.” The issue 
“resolves itself” to this, says Bevan: Either poverty will 
use democracy to win the struggle against property, or 
property—in fear of poverty—will destroy democracy. 

This formula reveals that Bevan’s three forces are not 
of the same order. “Poverty” and “property” are the sub- 
jects of history, the acting classes; democracy is once 
again an object, an instrument, which can be used by 
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“poverty” (the working class) to destroy “property” 
(expropriate the capitalists) or else is destroyed by 
“property” before it serves that purpose. 

This theory might have been considered adequate in 
1917; it is almost ridiculous in 1953. In the meantime. 
we have seen systems of exploitation, oppression and 
class privilege founded not on private, but on “collective” 
(i.e., state) property. Such systems, which now rule more 
than a third of the globe, find no place in Bevan’s scheme 
of three forces. The best his theory can do is to try and 
explain them away. 

Italian Fascism and German Nazism might be ex- 
plained away as the “naked dictatorship of capitalist 
ciasses” which destroyed democracy when it was threat- 
ening their economic rule. This explanation was origin- 
ally offered by the Comintern and is shared by Bevan. 
But the triumph of Fascism and Nazism did not come 
when the Socialists were approaching victory by demo- 
cratic means, but rather in the moment of their failure 
and impotence. And, furthermore, Hitler and Mussolini 
subordinated property to the state, rather than vice versa. 

On the other hand. never and nowhere (Mr. Bevan 
would agree) did the working class so nearly break the 
power of property and introduce socialism by democratic 
means as in Britain under the Labor Government. If 
Bevan’s theories were correct, this would have been ac- 
companied by anti-democratic plots, Fascist mass move- 
ments. military coups. Evidently, the bourgeoisie in 
England did not conform to the rules. (Nor has it in the 
satellite countries, where it was expropriated by the 
Communists; whatever resistance there has been to Com- 
munism has come from workers and peasants.) 

If Bevan’s theory cannot cope with either the Fascist 
overthrow of democracy in Germany and Italy or de- 
mocracy’s undisturbed survival in England and Scan- 
dinavia, it becomes positively bewildering when it comes 
to Russia. There, certainly, democracy was not destroyed 
by private property. By whom was it destroyed and why? 
Bevan cannot answer. 

In evaluating the role of democracy in Bevan’s theory, 
one question must be answered: Bevan was educated in 
Marxist tradition and confronted during his youth with 
the choice of Reform or Revolution, Democracy or Dic- 
tatorship; why did he choose the “reformist” rather 
than the “revolutionary” path? Bevan tells us the story. 
and it is very interesting. 

In 1919, the big unions of miners, transport workers 
and railwaymen concluded a triple alliance and served 
the employers and the Government with ultimative de- 
mands. Prime Minister Lloyd George sent for the union 
leaders and told them something like this: “We are at 
your mercy. If you strike, you will defeat the Govern- 
ment. But this will precipitate a constitutional crisis. If 
a force arises in the state which is stronger than the state 
itself, it must be ready to assume the functions of the 
state or withdraw.” 
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The union leaders wanted higher wages, not a reyoly. 
tion. They withdrew. Substantially the same thing hap 
pened during the general strike of 1926. Why? Because 
says Bevan, “the leaders had never worked out the reyo. 
lutionary implications of direct action on such a scale”: 
because “the opportunity for power is not enough if the 
will to seize it is absent, and that will is attendant upop 
the traditional attitude of the people toward the politica 
institutions that form part of their historical heritage.” 

These experiences made Bevan a democrat. He add 
that he had felt, even before, that Marxism failed to take 
due account of the subjective attitudes of people. This 
fact, in his opinion, is principally responsible for the 
failure of British Communists to win a substantial follow. 
ing among the workers. 

It is interesting to note that Bevan’s understanding of 
the events of 1919 and 1926 coincides with the official 
Communist evaluation: The working class could hav 
taken power. but was not subjectively prepared to do ». 
The inferences drawn from this common evaluation are, 
of course. different. The Communists concluded that th 
British working class must be “educated” to better under. 
stand its “historical task”: Bevan, taking “due account” 
of the workers’ “subjective attitude.” followed them on 
the path of parliamentary action. 

Yet, even in 1951. Bevan showed no awareness of the 
fact that a seizure of power by direct action of the prole 
tarian “vanguard” might have led to a dictatorship which 
would destroy both democracy and the chances for 





cialism. Bevan does not even discuss the objection tha 
the members of the three big unions—indeed, the mem- 
bers of all the unions—represented only a minority 
the British people. 

According to Bevan’s own account, he became an at 
herent of democracy not for reasons of principle, but for 
reasons of expediency. He decided to follow the demo 
cratic path because British workers would not follow 
the revolutionary one. After thirty years of experience 
with dictatorships and totalitarian regimes, Bevan has 
not added a jot to his original motivation. 





This point of view has important consequences. If the 
strong democratic tradition of British workers is the 
only reason to follow the democratic path in Englan¢. 
you obviously do not have to follow it in countries whert 
such traditions are weak. From this, it is only one ste 
to approving dictatorships for Russia, China and colonial 
countries. Bevan takes this step, as we shall see. 

In Great Britain, too, dictatorial methods would seem 
admissible ‘(and even necessary) should democratic tt* 
ditions weaken at some critical moment. In such circut 
stances, the differences between the Communists (wh 
do not take subjective forces into due account) and 
Bevan (who does) would dwindle to the vanishing poit! 
—because Bevan’s allegiance to democracy depends 
what Communists would call “the ripeness of the sub- 
jective factor.” In his table of values, the value of de- 
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mocracy is subordinated to the value of “socialism,” 
which is identical with the power of the “working class” 
over the factories and state. 

There is nothing wrong with the fact that, thirty years 
ago, a labor leader chose democracy because he thought 
it the best road to socialism. But, during those thirty 
years. most Socialists have learned that democracy is 
more than that. They have seen nationalization and 
state property without democracy become oppression 
and slavery. 

A Socialist today must consider: Do state property and 
state administration of social wealth always guarantee 
general welfare? If not, when can you expect improve- 
ment and when does nationalization breed tyranny? 
In examining Bevan’s plans for socialism in England, we 
must ask: What has he learned from the Russian exper- 
ience? Is he aware of the dangers? 

The main feature of Bevan’s socialist plans is the na- 
tionalization of industries. Although he speaks of a 
“mixed economy,” he leaves no doubt that “public prop- 
erty” should predominate. He even proposes that the 
British budget, with all its national-welfare expenses, be 
financed by the profits and higher prices of nationalized 
industries, rather than by direct progressive taxes (which. 
in his opinion, “make every citizen an enemy of all de- 
cent social activities whenever he meets the tax collect- 
or”). This proposition does not look very socialistic 
(unless one considers as a guarantee of its socialist 
quality the fact that such a budget system exists in the 
US.S.R.). But it certainly presupposes a very high de- 
gree of nationalization. And the Bevanite proposals at 
recent trade-union and Labor party congresses indicate 
that they identify more socialism primarily with more 
nationalization, 

The experiences of the present limited nationalization, 
however, have confronted British Socialists with another 
problem. Does mere nationalization change the relation 
of the worker to his job, does it make him freer and 
happier, does it remove the feeling of alienation, does it 
transform the wage earner from an “appendage of the 
means of production” into a man mastering his environ- 
ment? Do the workers in the nationalized industries 
constitute anything like the “association of free pro- 
ducers” about which Socialists used to speak? 

If they do, they don’t know it. They feel that very 
little has changed so far. They are still “wage slaves” and 
have no say in the administration of “their” industries. 
To a certain degree, they can influence it by the means 
of political democracy. But isn’t there a danger that 
the administrators of the industries and of the state may 
hecome, as in Russia, the absolute masters of society? 
Can political democracy alone outweigh the immense 
power of economic monopoly which would be held by 
the centralized administration of a thoroughly nation- 
alized industry? Is not some form of economic democ- 
racy and self-rule in the factories now in order? 
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Some of the best minds in the Labor party are now 
grappling with these questions. They are asking if it 
isn’t more important to introduce new human relations 
into industries already nationalized than to fight for more 
and more nationalization. 

Bevan could not avoid this problem in his book. He 
admits that the conversion of industry to “public owner- 
ship” is only the first step toward socialism; one still 
has to insure that one is moving toward democratic so- 
cialism, rather than toward a managerial society. The 
citizen must be made master of his social environment; 
no real progress is made if the new order leaves him the 
passive creature of a class of supposed supermen, even if 
these call themselves public servants. 

All this is excellently said. and the reader looks for- 
ward to concrete proposals from Mr. Bevan. But he has 
nothing to propose. He says that workers in nationalized 
industries should be made aware of a changed relation- 
ship between themselves and the management, that they 
should not emotionally associate management with the 
conception of alien ownership, that one must “cross over 
to the spirit of cooperation.” that the “discipline of fear” 
must be replaced by the “sustained energy of confidence,” 
that one must “refresh the worker’s mind and spirit by 
the utmost discussion and consultation.” 

All this embarrassed stammering. all this manipulation 
of “spirits” and emotions, does not answer the simple 
question: What rights will the workers of nationalized 
industries have that they did not have before? “Utmost 
discussion and consultation” is an empty phrase: Bevan’s 
next sentence says that such discussion “should not im- 
pair executive action” and that. after such consultation, 
the worker should go “more than halfway to carry out 
decisions that are the clear result of”—of consultation 
and discussion? No!—“of carefully explained plans.” 

These paragraphs in Bevan’s book remind the reader 
of the articles in Pravda explaining the advantages of 
Soviet “workers’ democracy.” The workers should feel 
that the industry is “theirs.” that they are being “con- 
sulted”: then they should “enthusiastically” fulfil the 
plans dictated from above and “carefully explained.” 
There is no evidence that Bevan wants to give the work- 
ers any real power, any right of co-determination. The 
only reform he proposes in the nationalized industries 
goes in the opposite direction. At the present time, the 
boards administering individual industries (which in- 
clude representatives of labor unions) have a certain 
degree of autonomy; Bevan proposes to subordinate them 
completely to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In Russia, the unchecked rule of bureaucrats led to 
the crassest inequalities in living standards the modern 
world has known. With that development, the official 
Bolshevik attitude toward equality changed. Under the 
name of “petty-bourgeois equalitarianism,” advocacy of 
equality is virtually outlawed in the U.S.S.R. 

Bevan considers equality utopian. The sense of injus- 
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tice arising from inequalities under capitalism is for 
him “a fertile source of discontent.” But, he reminds us. 
there have been inequalities throughout history and they 
have not always proved incompatible with a certain de- 
gree of social stability. Complete equality, he says, has 
never moved the masses for any decisive length of time. 
It has inspired sects and special orders, but it does not 
appear to be a condition congenial to normal living. A 
sense of injustice, he says. does not derive from the 
mere existence of inequality: it arises from the belief 
that the inequality is capricious, unsanctioned by usage. 
and senseless. Workers do not resent higher rewards 
where they flow from personal exertion and superior 
qualities. 

Well, if inequality “sanctioned by usage” were accept- 
able, we would have to accept slavery; certainly nothing 
was sanctioned by longer usage in history. But let us 
pass over this lapsus linguae and ask when inequality is 
senseless and when it is sensible. If the pay of a Red 
factory director in Russia is a hundred times higher 
than the wages of his workers, is it a reward for “per- 
sonal exertions” and “superior qualities” or an expres- 
sion of a class privilege? Bevan says the personal ex- 
ertions of a Wall Street broker do not count “even if he 
developed stomach ulcers” because his activities are not 
considered useful for the general welfare; are the “per- 
sonal exertions” of a GPU investigator more useful? 
Is advancement by denunciation really preferable to ad- 
vancement by competition? 

The trouble with Bevan is not that he sees inequalities 
in capitalist society; that is his right. The trouble is that 
he refuses to view in the same light the graver inequali- 
ties in a society based on nationalized property which 
has abolished freedom. 

And what is freedom? “Freedom is the by-product 
of economic surplus.” “Political status will always follow 
economic power.” Bevan’s book is full of such pontifical 
statements. 

Are they true? There were primitive societies with a 
large measure of freedom. even though they had only the 
slightest surpluses. Often societies with the same level 
of economic development have had very different degrees 
of freedom. Nazi Germany certainly had a greater sur- 
plus than democratic Norway. but Norway had more 
of the “by-product.” freedom. Bevan would certainly 
resist the idea that America, because of its larger sur- 
plus. has more freedom than England. 

There is a primitive confusion here of two kinds of 
freedom: freedom from coercion and “freedom from 
want.” Certainly, freedom from coercion does not help 
much if you have nothing to eat. But, as a Socialist. 
Bevan knows that low living standards are often the con- 
sequence of class rule and exploitation, and this exploita- 
tion is possible only because people are not free from 
coercion. Any social revolution and many social reforms. 
achieved in a democratic way, prove that economic power 
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can be redistributed by political means. This goes for 
counter-revolutions, too: The immense economic priy. 
ileges of Russia’s new ruling class followed its political 
status, not vice versa. Obviously, slavery, too, can some. 
times be the “by-product” of an economic surplus; and 
economic power can sometimes follow political status, 
rather than the other way around. 

Bevan’s generalizations are not only naively and dan. 
gerously one-sided; they have disturbing practical conse. 
quences. One of them is that freedom is considered a 
luxury, allowed only to countries on a very high economic 
level and with a naturally high rate of capital investment. 
Other countries, according to Bevan, must use dictator. 
ship in order to achieve economic progress, a condition 
for future freedom: 


“What is the use of taunting the underdeveloped 
countries with the absence of democratic institutions 
if these can survive only by a slower rate of economic 
progress or by help from outside? When we were at 
their economic level. we were hanging children and 
driving them into the mines and into the mills and 
organizing labor camps in the countryside.” 


The merciless exploitation which formed the basis 
of capital accumulation in England during the Industrial 
Revolution, Bevan says, was possible only under a class 
dictatorship. Had political democracy existed then, the 
rate of accumulation would have been much slower. 

One could object that a very rapid capital accumv- 
lation was indeed possible in America under political 
democracy. To this, Bevan would probably reply that 
the conditions were exceptional (or else that American 
democracy was not genuine). But one should also point 
out that Britain’s “class dictatorship” during the [ndus- 
trial Revolution was hardly totalitarian and that there 
was relatively more freedom in England than in most 
other countries at that time. 

Whatever this theory has to say about the horrors of the 
British industrial revolution, that is not its most im- 
portant feature. Bevan’s theory, in effect, surrenders at 
least three-quarters of the present world to dictatorship 
and tyranny (preferably Communist tyranny). For what 
countries have economic surpluses high enough to afford 
the “luxury” of freedom? The U.S., England, some small 
Western European countries, a few British “white” do- 
minions, and perhaps France. On the other hand. Asia, 
Africa and South America are the underdeveloped terti- 
tories which should not be “taunted” for lack of demo 
cratic institutions. Soviet Russia and the satellites aré 
expressly excluded. There, dictatorship is the only way 
to assure rapid capital accumulation: “The leaders of 
the Soviet revolution were conditioned from the outsé 
by the necessity to extract surpluses from a backward 
agrarian population.” 

In the last decade, the part of the world that is free 
from totalitarian tyranny has become quite small. But 
if we accept the standards of Aneurin Bevan, it is still 4 
lot bigger than it ought to be. (Continued next week) 
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BOHN 


0 AN EDUCATOR, every human be- 
7. is a separate individual with 
infinite possibilities. To a Secretary 
of Defense, every man or woman is a 
possible adjunct of the Army or 
Navy or Air Force. To an economist. 
each of us is an actual or potential 
producer of wealth. Now we have 
had the whole problem of what we 
are and how we fit into the national 
picture brought home to us by the 
report of the National Manpower 
Council. The facts which these ex- 
perts have assembled and the possi- 
bilities which they suggest are, to say 
the least, exciting. 

The Council was set up by the Ford 
Foundation in collaboration with Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business. Its immediate concern is 
with the supply of scientists which 
will be available for the civil and 
military purposes of American life in 
the future. It says in its report, which 
is published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press under the cumbersome 
title, A Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower: “The coun- 
try’s economic and social well-being 
depends to a striking degree on a 
small group of men and women.” It 
is calculated that, at present, this 
group consists of about 155,000 sci- 
entists. 

The problem is even more specific 
and more acute than this figure sug- 
gests. The progress in scientific 
thinking upon which future technical 
advances depend stems from a group 
which is—and must remain—very 
small. There are now in this country 
between 15,000 and 20,000 scientists 
who are doing genuine research 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Our Most Vital 
Natural Resource 


work, The people who have the brains 
for this sort of work are always and 
everywhere limited in number. We 
have no sure way of finding them or 
seeing that they get the right sort of 
training. 

It may be well to remind men like 
Senator McCarran that it was a 
bunch of immigrants who did the 
basic research and thinking which 
made possible the development of 
atomic power. We had plenty of 
physicists and engineers to do the 
production job. But the really cre- 
ative thinking that made the whole 
thing possible was done in Europe. 
One of the problems faced in this 
report is how to find youngsters with 
the right sort of brains for basic 
thinking, how to train them, how to 
put them in the places where they 
will be free to let their minds work 
forward toward the future. The place 
which this country will occupy dur- 
ing the next century will not depend 
on the possession of land or min- 
erals, coal or oil. It will depend on 
the possession and use of brains. 

The problem of securing creative 
thinkers is just the nub of this 263- 
page report. It analyzes the shortages 
of trained workers in the armed 
forces, in engineering, medicine, edu- 
cation and the physical sciences. 
Practically every area of our life de- 
mands many more technicians than it 
did even ten or twenty years ago. As 
our demands have risen, the training 
of specialists has failed to keep pace. 

Though Russia is referred to only 
a few times in this report, I have a 
notion that the authors, as they 
wrote, felt that the Politburo was 


looking over their shoulders and 
breathing down their necks. For in 
Soviet Russia these problems are 
easily solved. If they need more 
laboratories, a decree is issued and 
the required equipment appears as 
soon as physically possible. The 
same rapid and efficient proceeding 
produces schools, teachers, hospitals. 
And, finally, it results in the appear- 
ance, wherever they are required, of 
the right number of technicians of 
any particular sort. 

Except for what is done by our 
Federal and state governments, we 
depend upon our universities, re- 
search foundations, hospitals and in- 
dustries. This part of our life, like 
most other really vital sectors, is 
carried on through individual and 
voluntary activity. When the mem- 
bers of the Council get close to the 
core of their problem, they really 
have little to suggest. In a final dis- 
cussion of the Government’s part in 
scientific training, they say: 

“Public policies in this field 
have been limited in scope, and 
fragmented in the sense that they 
have not been the product of a 
coordinated approach. To say this 
is only to emphasize once more 
the extent to which manpower 
policies in a democratic society 
emerge from the countless deci- 
sions and acts of individuals and 
voluntary groups.” 

One problem is to see to it that 
the right people get to college—I 
mean the ones with brains. We all 
know there are plenty of stupid fel- 
lows taking up professors’ time. An- 
other requirement is to take some 
measures to keep the right ones in 
institutions where they will get the 
proper advanced training and, finally, 
be placed where they can do the most 
good. 

As I was reading the rather stiff 
and technical pronouncements of 
these investigators, I kept thinking 
of all the boys and girls who have 
never had a chance. How many first- 
class scientists do you suppose we 
would discover if all the Negro boys 
down South were enrolled in good 
high schools? 
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Our Stake in Asia 


Reviewed by Edward Hunter 


Author, “Brain-Washing in Red China”: 
“New Leader” East Asian correspondent 


Asia Aflame. 
By Ebed Van der Vlugt. 
Devin-Adair. 294 pp. $6.00. 


THis 1s a book for mature, dis- 
criminating minds. It tells why Asia 
is aflame, who is fanning the flames. 
and how they can be extinguished. 
The author writes from a European 
point of view, but, unlike many Euro- 
peans, he is acutely aware of the 
danger that Europe will be conquered 
by Communism through the Asian 
back door. Writes Van der Vlugt: 

“Europeans could make no pro- 
founder mistake, or one ultimately 
more disastrous, than to insist up- 
on the defense of Europe at the cost 
of abandoning the defense of Asia. 

Yet. in effect, this is essentially 

what is involved in the great pres- 

sures brought by European gov- 
ernments for the appeasement of 

Communism in Asia—in the de- 

luded hope that somehow this will 

release greater energies and re- 
sources for the defense of Western 

Europe. This New Isolation of 

Western Europe, if successful, will 

mean the ultimate downfall of that 

continent.” 

This book could be enlightening 
reading for Europeans, swamped by 
pro-Soviet and neutralist literature. 
But much of it will also be new to 
American readers, who for so long 
formed their views on Asia from the 
fellow-traveling books so ardently 
promoted by the book clubs and the 
reviewers. 

Asia Aflame spotlights the un- 
holy alliance of Japanese militarism 
and Communist which 
set off the present roaring conflagra- 
tion. In the days following their de- 
feat, the chagrined Japanese were 
only too glad to join with the Com- 
munists in igniting the tinderbox of 
Asian nationalism. And, of course, 
the purblind West, for whom Asia 
existed chiefly as a source of profits, 
helped make this possible by its stub- 


conspiracy 
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born adherence to outmoded policies. 

As a good European, Van der 
Vilugt is inclined to underestimate 
the latter factor, and, as a good 
Dutchman, he plays down the un- 
fortunate role played by greedy Hol- 
landers. Nevertheless, his book pre- 
sents the most accurate all-around 
account of recent events in Asia that 





HO CHI MINH: CONQUEST IS AIM 


I have seen. His villain is Commu- 
nism—which is putting the emphasis 
where it belongs. He shows how the 
agents ruthlessly ex- 
ploited every defect in Western pol- 
icies and, when those policies were 
farsighted and generous, fought them 
with equal savagery. Their goal al- 
ways remained the same: total con- 
quest. 

Van der Vlugt is particularly effec- 
tive in describing the “mass man,” 
the “atomized individual human 
units” which Communist brain-wash- 
ers have created to serve their ends. 
This is the great tragedy of Asia: 


of Moscow 


Just at the stage in its development 
when the blessings of freedom and 
democracy seemed at last in sight, the 
Communists shunted its peoples onto 
the road leading to the police state 
and the slave-labor camp. 

The decisive period was the weeks 
between the dropping of the bomb at 
Hiroshima and the re-establishment 
of Western control in the vast areas 
of East Asia that had been under 
Japanese occupation throughout the 
war. The abrupt end of the war 
caught us unprepared just as it did 
our enemy. Only the Kremlin had its 
forces deployed ready to move in. 
It is difficult to blame the Japanese, 
resentful at their defeat, for plotting 
to rob the democracies of the fruits 
of victory by aiding Communists like 
the Indo-Chinese, Ho Chi Minh; that 
was only human. But the blindness of 
our own policy-makers is inexcusable. 

The author is particularly aroused 
by the manner in which Indonesia 
was helped to win freedom without 
any accompanying awareness of the 
obligations of independence. He re 
gards as potentially disastrous this 
country’s encouragement of a policy 
of Indonesian neutralism in the cold 
war, when it could so easily have e* 
erted a little discreet pressure to st 
that the newborn nation lined up 0 
the side of the democracies. “In the 
event of a third world war,” he 
writes, this error “will have incalcul 
able significance for Americans.” 

Van der Vlugt concludes with the 
warning “that the world conflict is 
global, that Communism cannot be 
fought only upon one front, that if 
Communism wins in Asia it has wo 
the crucial engagement for world 
domination and universal empire: 
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Acton’s Meaning for Today 


Essays on Church and State. 
By Lord Acton. 
Viking. 518 pp. $6.00. 


IN MY REVIEW of Gertrude Him- 
nelfarb’s Lord Acton: A Study in 
Conscience and Politics, published in 
Tae New LEADER on April 13, I 
noted that, in many of its aspects, 
Lord Acton’s thought was “peculiarly 
relevant to our time.” Douglas Wood- 
ruff, in his introduction to the collec- 
tion of Lord Acton’s early essays un- 
der review, makes the same point: 

“His relevance for the twentieth 
century comes from his prophetic 
preoccupation with the very ques- 
tions with which the twentieth 
century has found itself preoccu- 
pied. The great objects of his 
studies in history were the moral 
ends of government, the relation 
of politics to morality, and these 
are questions which bitter exper- 
ience has forced our age to think 
about more urgently than the Vic- 
torians needed to think.” 

Acton’s relevance to our time, 
however, does not emerge from the 
essays included in this volume as 
clearly as it does from his later 
writings. Mr. Woodruff has chosen 
thirteen papers, dating from 1858, 
when Acton was only 24, to 1867, al- 
most at the end of Acton’s first per- 
iod of literary activity. To these Mr. 
Woodruff has added a hundred pages 
of book notices and extracts from 
others of Acton’s writings falling 
within this period. Some degree of 
unity of theme, but not much, is 
supplied by the fact that the writings 
all deal with problems of Church or 
State or the relations between them: 
hence the title of the book. It is well 
to have these writings easily avail- 
able, but they do not help to explain 
why so many of us find in Acton a 
thinker who speaks to the condition 
of our time. 

The truth is that it is not primarily 
the early Acton who thus speaks to 
our condition. The most impressive 
Piece in this collection is a long paper 
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Acton’s Political Philosophy. 
By G. E. Fasnacht. 
Viking. 265 pp. $4.00. 


on the “Political Causes of the 
American Revolution” (the “Revolu- 
tion” referred to is the secession of 
the Southern states in 1861), ap- 
parently written before Lincoln’s in- 
auguration. The 27-year-old Acton 
shows a remarkable knowledge of the 
writings of the Founding Fathers and 
of Calhoun’s political philosophy, but 
little concern for or acquaintance 
with the social and economic history 
of the United States in the decades 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. 

He comes to the conclusion that 
“it is simply the spurious democracy 
of the French Revolution that has 
destroyed the Union, by disintegrat- 
ing the remnants of English tradi- 
tions and institutions.” What he 
means here is suggested by his dic- 
tum that “constitutional government, 
that is, the authority of law as dis- 
tinguished from interest, can exist 
only under a king.” Indeed. he goes 
further, for he finds that “slavery is 
the only protection against the ten- 
dency [of democracy to take the tone 
of the lower portions of society], and 
it is so far true that slavery is essen- 
tial to democracy.” These are hardly 
lessons for our time. 

Acton’s comments on the social and 
intellectual state of the Church are 
of somewhat greater contemporary 
significance, but these, too, are rather 
dated, because they were made in the 


Reviewed by Will Herberg 
Author, “Judaism and Modern Man”; 
contributor to “Partisan Review” 


context of a rapidly changing his- 
torical situation. British Catholicism 
was at a turning point; the hierarchy 
had just been re-established, the old 
Catholic families were beginning to 
emerge from their long isolation, a 
notable company of converts were 
flocking to the Church, but withal 
there was great suspicion of intellect- 
ual effort on the part of the higher 
clergy and the influential laity. This 
uneasiness at any display of inde- 
pendent Catholic intelligence fell in 
with the rapidly mounting obscurant- 
ist mood that was beginning to dom- 
inate the Vatican. 

Acton, fresh from Déllinger’s tute- 
lage, was all for intellect, research 
and Wissenschaft. His experience in 
Catholic journalism was, therefore. 
both hectic and unhappy; by 1870, 
he had retired from the field. His 
stand for truth and “science” is still 
full of instruction for us today, but 
it would be a mistake to try to read 
the contemporary situation in terms 
of his experience. For one thing, the 
Church is in a very different mood 
from what it was in the last century; 
for another, “science” has taken a 
rather different turn. 

Douglas Woodruff has supplied a 
useful introduction to the volume. It 
is a pity that greater skill could not 
have been applied to the work of ex- 
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ACTON 


cerpting and editing (the essay on 
Bossuet suffers particularly from this 
fault) and that more care could not 
have been taken to avoid sense-dis- 
torting typographical errors (“inter- 
national” for “internal” on page 313, 
for example). 

Fasnacht’s book covers the whole 
range of Acton’s thought, and the 
painstaking analysis to which he sub- 
jects Acton’s writings is bound to 
prove useful to every student. It is 
accurate and fairly comprehensive, 


but it is often dull and repetitious, 
as no book on Acton ought to be. 
What is worse, it ignores almost en- 
tirely the development and _ trans- 
formation of Acton’s thought, which 
Miss Himmelfarb made so vivid 
in her intellectual biography. The 
Burkean conservative of the 1860s 
became a stern and unbending Glad- 
stonian Liberal a decade or two later, 
and the man who could not detect a 
moral issue in the slavery question 
that tore the United States apart in 


the Civil War was the same Lord 
Acton who, not very long after, read 
the history of mankind as the history 
of freedom and regarded it as the 
historian’s duty to serve as an incor. 
ruptible judge over the men and 
events of the history he was pre. 
senting. Some sense of the remark. 
able dialectic that brought this 
change about is necessary for any 
understanding of the inner signif. 
cance of Lord Acton’s thought and 
of its relevance to our time. 













Cool, Cruel and Delightful 


Reviewed by Charles Angoff 


Author, “Journey to the Dawn,” “In 
the Morning Light” and other books 


The Vagrant Mood. 
By Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday. 250 pp. $3.00. 


As A WRITER of fiction, both large 
and small, Somerset Maugham is 
more distinguished for his craftsman- 
ship, his sheer readability, than for 
his ability to stir the emotions or 
his startling insights. One reads his 
short stories and novels with dim- 
inishing returns, recalling them, if 
at all, with vague interest rather 
than abiding pleasure. 

The reasons are many. Perhaps the 
chief one is that, at bottom, Mr. 
Maugham likes very few people and 
has little more than contempt for 
human existence as a whole. No 
fiction writer who feels this way 
about people can ever hope to win 
their love. Mr. Maugham is a cold, 
ofish man, and his books are cold. 

Yet, this basic defect in both his 
character and his fictional art is 


what has made him so fine an essay- 
ist. Caring little for the good opin- 
ion of most people, he can indulge 
in the luxury of being honest about 
what he thinks and sees and feels. 
And, being a man of the world, well- 


well-mannered and_ well-in- 
formed, he brings to his literary 
critiques, and especially to his 
sketches of people, a freshness and 
perspicacity which, coupled with his 
limpid style, make for truly delight- 
ful reading. Indeed, one hazards the 


read, 


guess that Mr. Maugham may be re- 
membered more for his essays than 
for his novels or short stories. 

Whether he writes about the Vic- 
torian snob Augustus Hare or the 
painter Zurbaran or Immanuel Kant 
or Edmund Burke or Arnold Ben- 
nett or H. G. Wells or Henry James, 
or even about some authors of de- 
tective stories, he does so with the 
air of one who, while not out to de- 
bunk, is eager to get to the heart of 
the man—as he appears, say, to his 
wife in her more disenchanted moods. 
He hates nobody, for to Maugham 
nobody is worth so sturdy an emo- 
tion; neither does he love anybody, 
for such passion is simply not in 
him. But he takes pleasure in point- 
ing out the difference between, let 
us say, the outer aspect of a man 
and his more secret one: between the 
morally dubious side of Burke and 
his grandiloquent prose; between the 
pushing ambition of Bennett and the 
one or two novels wherein he touched 
the sublime in mankind; between 
Henry James the snob and Henry 
James the allegedly impartial liter- 
ary artist. 

The six essays in this book deal 
with more than six subjects; they 
deal with nearly fifty people whom 
Mr. Maugham has encountered in his 











reading or in person. One has the 
suspicion that his knowledge of the 
art world is a bit less profound than 
he apparently thinks in his essay on 
Zurbaran, he surely is not at home in 
his discussion of Kant’s esthetic 
theories, and he is both too generous 
and too harsh in what he has to say 
about the detective story of our time. 
But, even in these essays, he has 
fine and penetrating things to say. 

He is at his best, however, in his 
very last essay, where he writes 
about “Some Novelists I Have 
Known.” Nobody, perhaps, has ever 
more successfully got the prissiness 
and the pettiness and the essential 
hollowness, as well as the occasional 
brilliance, of Henry James than has 
Maugham. And surely nobody has 
more graphically, and in so brief 4 
space, portrayed both the moral cal- 
lousness and the astounding literary 
skill of Arnold Bennett, or the utter 
charm as well as social harshness of 
H. G. Wells. This section, even more 
than the rest of the book, teems with 
most revealing stories, all told with 
just the right amount of cruelty—@ 
quality that seems to be the hallmark 
of so many enduring essays. Alto- 
gether, a cool, cruel, civilized, eX 
tremely readable and wholly delight: 
ful volume. 
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Art for Everyone 


The New Art Education. 
by Ralph M. Pearson. 
Harper. 272 pp. $5.00. 


“Dip YOU ever see a purple cow?” 
little girl was chided by her art 
teacher. “No—but this is the way a 
purple cow would look if I ever did 
ve one,” the pupil retorted, defend- 
ing her work. In this case, the 
youngster was the real artist. Mr. 
Pearson, who tells the story, makes 
it clear that he sides with the child 
against the unimaginative educator 
who sees the goal of art instruction 
in having the pupil reproduce, as 
skilfully and as accurately as pos- 
ible, the visual data. Referring to 
the antiquated methods of teaching 
that result in dulling the pupils’ cre- 
ative minds—methods which, alas. 
are still practiced—the author says: 
‘Children are born creators and re- 
main so until their native art im- 
pulses are killed by the imposition or 
imitation of adult standards con- 
cerned with skill and literary fact.” 

Pearson has a perfect right to be 
critical of the art education that was. 
and to a certain extent still is, in 
vogue from kindergarten to art 
academy, for he has been fighting it 
for neary thirty years in articles and 
books and, more effectively, through 
the workshop he set up for artistically 
inclined people irrespective of age, 
profession or previous training. He 
holds that practically everybody is a 
potential artist, and that nearly every- 
oe has the indispensable minimum 
of sensitivity to design. 

But what is “design”? Explaining 
the term the way he wants it to be un- 
derstood, Pearson is almost lyrical: 
itis rooted in man’s “desire to create 
order out of chaos,” it “permeates 
all the arts,” being their “life blood,” 
and it “gives cohesion and effective 
meaning to the vision and expression 
of the universal artist.” Design can- 
wot be obtained by copying, however 
‘deptly, from nature or from another 
vork of art; the primarily intellectual 
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Reviewed by Alfred Werner 


Author of “Utrillo”; editor, 
the Little Art Book Series 


approach to art, as practiced by the 
naturalistic school, cannot possibly 
yield it. 

For design is just the opposite of 
that utmost verisimilitude that was 
treasured, above everything else, in 
the “dark age of naturalism.” De- 
sign is, briefly, re-creation—arrived 
at by an emotionally achieved and 
yet carefully planned rearrangement 
and even distortion of all that nature 
reveals to the eye. By selection, the 
artist creates as he filters the mass 
of material surrounding him through 
the fine screen of emotion. This 
secret of creation was known in all 
ages except the epochs of artistic de- 
cline when the copying of external 
appearances of things was empha- 
sized. Pearson quotes a Renaissance 
writer who said of a certain artist 
that he “greatly injured his glory be- 
cause he was more zealous in catch- 
ing resemblance than in attaining 
beauty.” Max Weber knew where to 
put the stress when he condensed his 
life’s experience in this gem-like 
piece of wisdom: “Emotion is as the 
sunlight to the seed of art, and the 
seed in time is fruit.” 

But Pearson, however highly he 
holds the artist’s creative genius, does 
not make the mistake of deifying 
him. In fact, he bends over back- 
ward in his sincere desire to let 
everybody participate in the pleas- 
ures of creation. He insists that the 
coexistence of a folk art with the art 
of the professionals signifies a period 
of health and normalcy; he refuses to 
see art as something esoteric, as the 
exclusive property of a few individ- 
uals, and, instead, demands that it 
be “widely rooted in the general life 
with a flowering of concentrated 
power on the highest level of pro- 
fessional achievement.” 

We agree with him on this point. 
But he might have added a word of 
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What is the Jewish atti- 
tude toward Intermar- 
riage?. .Drinking?... 
Birth Control? 


Do Jews believe in Heaven and 
Hell? ...that they are the 
“Chosen People”? 


These and over a hundred other 
provocative questions are an- 
swered in this book by 
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warning for those who might think 
art is something that “everybody can 
do.” There was a healthy movement 
in the Thirties, when many Amer- 
icans, discovering that their lives 
were empty, turned to painting and 
sculpting as a means of self-ful- 
filment. Less pleasing is that startling 
phenomenon of the Fifties, the arro- 
gant amateur who, after a few lessons, 
decides that he knows enough to com- 
pete with the professional who may 
have ten. twenty or more years of 
hard toil and mellowing experience 
behind him. 

Mr. Pearson surely does not want 
to increase the already alarming 
number of would-be artists, belabor- 
ing the canvas with gritted teeth, 
their thoughts centered only on suc- 
cess. Only superficial readers of this 
book can fail to get the point that 
artistic talent, while on a lower level 
the possession of all, is a rare fruit 
at the heights of creativity. The mul- 
titude can be called creative rather 
in the sense that it has the ability to 
see and enjoy harmonies, even if it 
does not have the magic power to 
create them. That ability can flower 
only in that kind of democratic so- 
ciety which, as the late Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman suggests in the 
introduction to this volume, would 
“furnish an environment in which 
all the people could participate in 
esthetic experience.” 
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laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Holds Communist Teacher Should 
Be Ousted Only for Overt Ae 


(1) Communism is bad. (2) Communig 
teachers give first loyalty to Communism rather 
than to American ideals of objectivity. (3) 
Therefore, Communists should not be allowed 
to teach in our schools. 

Ernest van den Haag devoted several hundred 
words in the May 25 New Leaver [“The Com. 
munist Teacher Can’t Be Free”] to expounding 
points (2) and (3). He rather neglected point 
(1), apparently assuming it a@ priori. Another 
point also should be mentioned: (4) If Com. 
munist teachers don’t place first loyalty to 
Communism rather than to American ideals, 
they are still bad. (That’s his, not mine.) 

[ agree that Communism is bad. I believe 
most Communist teachers cannot be qualified 
as teachers. But aren’t there any beginning 
Communists who are uninformed and taken in 
by its idealistic-sounding double-talk? If s, 
the author’s logic flops. And may I ask Mr. 
van den Haag whether he feels there are others 
than Communists who have loyalties which they 
place ahead of that objectivity which I assume 
he believes to be the ideal in good teachers? 
Are there some who have a first loyalty to the 
views of a reactionary school board and to the 
desire to hold onto their jobs? Are there some 
who have a first loyalty to a religious belief 
or to the absence of one? Are there some who 
have a first loyalty to a political party, such as 
the Republican? 

To pursue this further, is it possible for us 
to have good teachers committed to more than 
one loyalty? Assuming the answer to be “yes,” 
then who is to decide which loyalties are bad’ 
Since Socialists are being lumped by a sub- 
stantial part of the population with Com- 
munists, are they bad, too? There might come 4 
time when public opinion would say that 
Catholicism is bad. Then membership in the 
Catholic Church would be sufficient grounds 
for ousting teachers. 

Might it not be safer from the standpoint 
of freedom of thought to urge the ouster of 
teachers based only upon individual acts o 
disloyalty to the ideals of our school boards‘ 
Perhaps I should add that, in my opinion, 
persons who refuse to answer questions before 
a Congressional committee are not conforming 
to what should be the ideals of school boards. 
Portland, Ore. Grorce Hoicoms 
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Here is a sensational 
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EDITORIAL 





‘Our Side’ and ‘Yours’ 


HOWEVER one regards the action of Korean President 
Syngman Rhee in releasing upwards of 25,000 prisoners 
of war from South Korean camps, our reaction is not 
that of an understanding and intelligent friend. Judging 
by some of our official pronouncements, in fact, one 
would have every right to question whether or not we are 
speaking as the friend of Korea. 

Consider, for example, a letter written on June 18 by 
the United Nations’ Senior Delegate at Panmunjom, Lieu- 
tenant-General William K. Harrison Jr. The letter is 
addressed to his opposite number, North Korean General 
Nam Il. In it, General Harrison is most apologetic. He 
confides to General Nam, in fact, that he strongly con- 
demns President Rhee’s act as not quite cricket but as 
“actual collusion between the Republic of Korea Army 
guards and the prisoners.” Maintaining his chivalrous 
stance to the very end, General Harrison assures General 
Nam that “efforts are being made to recover the prison- 
ers.” It won’t do, you know, to have liberated Commu- 
nist slaves running around a country that Communists 
have done so much to improve and beautify. 

Consider, now, General Nam’s reply. For some strange 
reason, the North Korean is downright annoyed and not 
at all mollified by the good General Harrison’s consider- 
ate note. He charges that the “South Korean Govern- 
ment and Army directly controlled by your side” broke 
the repatriation agreement by “coercing” prisoners to 
go scot-free. He charges, further, that “your side did 
not adopt any actual measures to prevent and stop the 
occurrence,” and that “your side must bear the serious 
responsibility for the incident.” Finally, General Nam 
demands to know if “your side” is “able to control the 
South Korean Government and Army”—and “if not, does 
the armistice . . . include the Syngman Rhee clique?” 

We have not heard what General Harrison said there- 
after to General Nam; perhaps he invited his opposite 
number to tea and crumpets to smooth down the poor 
chap’s ruffled feelings. Meanwhile, General Harrison’s 
superior, General Mark Clark, Commander, United Na- 
tions Command, has written to Korean President Rhee. 

Toward this Korean, General Clark did not adopt the 
apologetic attitude his subordinate did toward the other 
Korean. Plunging directly into his subject, the General 
reminded the President that he had in 1950 assigned to 
the UN authority over all land, sea and air forces in 
Korea and charged that, “in clear violation of my author- 
ity, certain officers and men of the Republic of Korea 
Army wilfully permitted the escape of many thousands 
of lawfully detained prisoners of war.” The General 
added that he was “profoundly shocked by this unilateral 





abrogation of your personal commitment” and that he 
could not “at this time estimate the ultimate conse. 
quences” thereof. General Clark simply did not like the 
idea of anyone, much less the mere President of a natioy 
whose body is being torn limb from limb, challenging his 
military authority in a political matter. 

It has remained for the “Syngman Rhee clique” to ex. 
hibit what little honesty, consistency and courage we 
have recently seen in Korea. Speaking for the Republic, 
Acting Premier Pyun Yun Tae pointed out to General 
Clark—and to anyone who has the time to read what the 
Koreans themselves are saying—that the UN, and nol 
Korea, has betrayed a trust. Premier Pyun noted that 
General Harrison, as recently as May 13, had declared: 

“Prisoners of war of Korean nationality who have 
elected not to avail themselves of the right to be re 
patriated should be released to civilian status on the 


date the armistice becomes effective.” 
The UN has backtracked on this position by accepting 


a modified version of last fall’s Indian plan under which 
the prisoners would be interrogated first by Communist 
agents upon the signing of an armistice, not released. 
What the Koreans have done is to refuse to follow the 
UN’s reversal of its own position. 

The UN would have committed the prisoners of war 
to a fate worse even than war itself. As Premier Pyun 
bluntly put it, they would have been “placed under the 
jurisdiction of an alien body and brain-washed for several 
long months by trained Communist tormentors supported 
by pro-Communist alien armed forces.” One of the UN's 
purposes in Korea was not to turn over to Communism’ 
tender mercies people who have escaped from Commu- 
nism; having waited nearly two years “for the United 
Nations Command to take adequate measures to set them 
free,” Korea simply claimed jurisdiction over the priso- 
ers—many of whom were South Koreans captured by 
the Reds and impressed into Communist service—ant 
freed them. In doing so, it is clear now, the Korean Gov- 
ernment has had the support of its own people. 

Perhaps, instead of condemning Syngman Rhee, we 
can learn something from him. 


Victor Schiff 


Victor ScHIFF, who died on June 15 in Rome, wa 
born in France, worked in Germany until 1933, and was 
a featured writer for the London Daily Herald for the 
last two decades of his life. The son of an old Social 
Democrat, Schiff was a world citizen who made the 
cause of friendship between peoples his very life. Av 
cording to letters we have received from Rome, the gains 
made by the Communists and neo-Fascists in the rece! 
elections—posing a serious threat to Italian democracy— 
may have hastened Schiff’s death. In his loss we moum™ 
the death not only of a devoted correspondent but of 3 
strong ally in the fight for justice and peace. 
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“Thiee grateful people say: 


" We're HERE — 
because you were THERE 


Each one of these people is alive today because some- 
one gave blood. 


Communist machine-gun fire dropped him In 
combat. But whole blood kept him alive, saw 
him through the hospital. He thanks you for 
his life. 


If you've given blood before, you know how easy it is 
—how quick and painless. And you know what a 
wonderful feeling it is when you realize that what you've 
done may give another person his life. 


Now you are asked to give blood . . . again and again. 
And you can do it safely every 3 months. 


Because America’s need for blood has increased 


enormously—for our armed forces, for accident and 


disaster victims at home, for new disease-fighting serums. 


Many a life hangs in the balance! Will you help? 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community 
Blood Donor Center today! 


She'd been exposed to polio. A new serum, 
Gamma Globulin, made from blood, helped 
ward off the dread disease. She thanks you 
for her life. 


NATIONAL 
BLOOD PROGRAM 


A tornado whipped suddenly across her home . " 
town. She wos badly injured by falling debris. g it Zz i d g 

But o quick operation, several transfusions eee ive 1 a al n an a al n 
pulled her through. She thanks you for her life, 
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